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But I fear nothing from you Haverhill folks in the
way of slander; you never speak evil of any one;
no prying into the business of others ; no society
small-talk ; no tea-table scandals ; no adepts in the
science of dissecting characters; all is peace and
harmony and good will. . . . Thee would not judge
perhaps from the tone of this letter that my mind
has been a good deal exercised of late on the sub-
ject of religious obligation. Yet such is the fact.
The prayer of Cowper is sometimes in my mind,
"Oh, for a closer walk with God." I feel that
there are too many things of the world between me
and the realization of a quiet communion with the
pure and Holy Spirit. Why is it that we go on
from day to day, and week to week, in this manner ?
Alas for human nature in its best estate. There
is no upward tendency in it. It looks downward.
It is indeed of the earth.

It was in the summer of 1837, while residing
in New York, that Mr. Whittier made the ac-
quaintance of Lucy Hooper, who was then only
twenty years of age. She was a native of Essex
County, and was at that time living with her
parents in Brooklyn. Mr. Whittier had a board-
ing-place in the same city, and was a frequent
visitor at the house of the Hoopers. He encour-
aged the literary ambition of the charming young
poetess, who had already published many verses,
and who was considering the advisability of col-
lecting them in a book. The next year, when
Mr. Whittier was editing the "Pennsylvania
Freeman," he called for and received occasional